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demonstrations of affection from every side, the warmest of them,
naturally, from his own children. To them, in spite of his emotion,
he sent an immediate answer: 'I acted loyally in accordance with
what I have always professed: I would not wear a dishonoured
crown. If I could not be King in truth I had no wish to appear to
be King. Insurrection was victorious and my throne had vanished.
According to our Constitution, which acknowledges the monarchist
principle, the King rules and reigns; but that is no longer true
to-day, after the victory of the revolution. No one influenced me
to lay down the Crown and no single Minister was aware of my
decision/1

With bowed head Ludwig returned to his apartments, still a
King, a living King, but dead as far as his career and the future
of his country were concerned. He was stung to the quick the
first time he heard his son Maximilian addressed as Tour Majesty'.
During these disquieting days a constant stream of reports was
received, and throughout the remaining months of this year of mis-
fortune these reports were recognized as indisputably true and
terrible. The woman for whom he would have shed his heart's
blood, for whom he had risked his life in the riots, for whom he
had fought against the whole world and had now given up his
Crown, was not worthy of him. She had deceived him. Now in
another country she was leading a life devoid of all moral restraint.
Too late the King's eyes were opened. There was no more question
of his following her to Switzerland. A moving poem marked
the close of the most stormy epoch of his life2:

1  Ludwig I to the Grandduchess Mathilde, Munich, 20th March, 1848. Munich
H.A.

2  In Ludwig's own writing:   To Lola,' 'After I had been convinced of her
evil conduct.'   Dated Munich, 22nd January, 1849.   Munich H.A.

Lola Montez at once resumed her former restless wandering life. She went to
Geneva and Berne, then to England where she appeared on the stage. On the
19th July, 1849, she married a young Englishman of twenty-one, a Cornet named
George Trafford Heald. She involved the indignant Heald family in a lawsuit
for bigamy brought against her by her first husband, who forced the couple to
leave England. In 1851 they separated. Lola Montez went to America and
appeared there in Ballet and in a sort of revue called 'Lola in Bavaria', where
she appeared as dancer, politician, Countess, revolutionary, and fugitive. King
Ludwig was also represented, but the dancer always showed the greatest con-
sideration for him. The so-called 'Memoirs of Lola Montez' were written by others,
not by herself. Her stage life took her to San Francisco where, in the year 1853,
she married again, this time a journalist named Patrick Purdy Hull. The marriage
only lasted a few months as her husband died shortly after. In 1855 her career
as dancer took her to Sydney, Australia. In the following years she was again
to be seen in Europe and New York. When during the year 1858 she appeared in
court for debt in New York, the judge asked her point-blank if she had not been
King Ludwig's mistress. 'I swear on the Bible that I have never had what you